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CHOCTAW SCHOOLS. agreed, and went out. As she passed the window, 


Notices of Female Pupils in the School dt May- 


hew, taught by Miss Burnham. 


| Miss Burnham, who teaches the girls’ school at 
Mayhiew, was requested by the Corresponding Sec- 
retary, tO communicate in writing some facts re- 
specting bee pupils, which she had related verbal- 
lv. In compliance with this request, she has since 
forwarded the fulluwing statement. } 


It has been interesting to witness the affection, 
which the parents and children have manifested 
towards ench other. One who entered the school 
in fee. 1822, and was named Mary Reed, would 
be aimost inconsolable when her parents left her ; 
and would, for some time, go and sleep alone, 
where ber mother had slept, (notwithstanding it 
was very cold, rather than sleep with her associates, 
Her tather once came to see her, and brought hei 
many good things, and a new frock ; and told her 
that her mother would not come to see her any 
more, tf she cried at the time of separation. When 
her parents came again, and were about to go 
away, Mary shook hands with them, and then 
went and leaned her head on her teacher very af- 
fectionately, which her parents saw, and smiling 
said “ Shers your daughter.” They all parted 
very cheerfully. During vacation Mary was sick, 
and was brought here to be taken care of. It was 
gratifying to be made instrumental in affording re- 
lief; and to have evidence that her parents placed 
so much confidence in us. They are very tender 
other. When one of the girls troubled her, a na- 
uve woman saw her shed tears, and carried the 
news to her mother, who came after her immedi- 
ately to take her out of school, saying, “ Mary is 
inv youngest daughter, and I don’t want to have 
her cry.” Mary at first refused to go, but her 
mother over persuaded her. The circumstances 
were explained to her mother, and she left Mary 
in school and appeared satisfied. Such circum- 
stances render it difficult to govern the school.— 
Mary sometimes appears anxious about the health 
of her teacher and says, “Are you sick, Miss 
Burnham? Do the girls trouble you? J don’t 
want to trouble you.” 

Isabella Porter’s mother, when about to leave 
her children, was told, if ber daughter saw her go 
away, it would probably make her feel bad ; for 
which reason she was requested to go and not see 
Isabella again. Her countenance changed, and 
she hesitated some time—then looked cheerful and 
said, “‘ My things are in the school room ; if Isa- 
bella can be taken away, until can get them, I 
will go and not see Her.” She took her things as 





the tear of affection stole down her cheek. — Isake!- 
la is a good scholar, possesses much of the native 
cunning, and appears to have a pleasant disposs. 
uonh. 

“Inn Maria Tappan also appears to be well dis- 
posed, is pleasant; has been absent so much that 
she talks but litle English ; did pot return when 
the last term commenced, because her parents 
thought it necessary to have her stay at home, and 
cry two or three months longer with them on ac- 
count of the death of her brother. She reads in 
the Testament. 

Hannah Franklin Bradshaw had been w school 
hut a few weeks, when the following incident oc- 
curred. Some little cakes were received in a hox 
from the north. T'wo of the cakes were distritu- 
ted amongst 26 gills. Each took her share, and 
appeared very happy, uovtil Hannah, with tears 
running down her cheeks, handed her mouthful of 
cake to the one who gave it to her. Inquiry. was 
made if she was sick? No.” What.troubles 
you? “T havea little sister at home and she has 
10 cake; I don’t wantto eat cake when my sister 
has none.” Qn being told that her sister should 
have something, when opportunity presented, she 
concluded to retain her portion. 


Frutilla Townsley, the “ little sister,” referred 
to in the preceding paragraph, is now at school, 
has learned her letters, and appears to be a bright 
girl, When she arrived, Hannah did not at first 
know her; but, after looking at her attentively 
some time, went to her with hasty steps, took -her 
hand, aud they both wept, manifesting all that af- 
fection and sensibility of heart, which those in more 
advanced years, and of a more refined education 
are capable of. One evening after returning from 
prayer-meeting, I heard Hannah repeating the 
Lord’s prayer, for Frutilla to repeat after her. 

Ove cold morning two girls came to the door. 
They had walked 55 miles; were very thinly clad, 
and had nothing on their heads or feet. Their 
grandmother, and the mother of one of the girls 
came with them. Shivering with cold, pardy 
bent over, they were beckoned into the school-room, 
and pointed toa seat. ‘They soon assumed their 
native dignity and independence. One cold eve- 
ning the eldest was in tears. Inquiry was made to 
know the cause. The answer was, that she chose 
to sleep on the floor and not on the husk bed ; for 
her brother had no blanket and slept on the floor. 
She was persuaded to goto bed, with the promise 
that her brother should have a blanket. At an- 
other time she said the girls troubled her, and the 
teacher did not prevent them,—sbe thought the 
teactrer did not love her as weil as sire did the other 
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gitls; and she meantto go home. Her cousin re- 

lied in Choctaw with earnestness, “If Miss Burn- 

am did not love us, she would not have left her 
home, and brought so many good things for us. I 
Jove her, and I shan’t go home.” The grandmoth- 
er heard that the missionaries would take land from 
the Choctaws, for educating their children ; and 
therefore sent for her children to go and see her 
about two miles distant, (pretending to be sick,) 
and took them away 55 miles. It appears the 
girls were discontented at homc; and, for some 
reason, they were brought back. The one who 
had expressed such attachment for her teacher, was 
at first timid, but soon clasped her arms round her 
instructress and said, “ I so glad—I want to see you 
so much, I most cry.” 

Nov. 5, Evening. The girls while at work were 
conversing in their own language, and were desired 
to speak English. One of them who could speak 
but very little English, requested that the one, who 
was talking, might go through with what she had 
to say; for she was interpreting the hymn that 
they had been repeating about the crucifixion and 
ascension of our Saviour. When the youthful in- 
terpreter had done, she took the Bible, and selected 
some appropriate passages of Scripture, and read 
to the other children about Christ’s being crowned 
with thorns and crucified, his rising again from the 
dead and saying to his disciples, “ Go into ail the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature ;” 
and added, that this was the reason missionaries 
came hither. ‘Then she took Emerson’s catechism 
and turned to the place where Christ was repre- 
sented as being crucified between the two thieves, 
and said one of the thieves repented of his sins.— 
Then showing the picture to her instructress, she 
said, “ Which of the thieves became good? [| 
think it was the one on the right hand.” 

Nov. 18. Qne of the girls complained, that an- 
other had spoken improperly to her. The teacher 
inquired what was to be done, if such large schol- 
ars set such an example for the others. (The girls 
were 9 and 10 years old.) One immediately said, 
“ Please to forgive them, Miss Burnham.” “ Will 
that do? And suffer them to go on in this way ?” 
She thought not. Inquiry was made of several 
others, whatit was best te do. The reply was, 
“Wedo not know; the teacher knows best.”— 
* Shall each of them have a discredit mark ?” To 
that a number assented. It was then inquired of 
the offending parties, if they would forgive each 
other. One chose that the other should bave dis- 
credit. The teacher said no more; and one of 
the girls observed, “If we do not forgive each oth- 
er, our Heavenly Father will not forgive us.” 
Then she explained the meaning of the petition,— 
“ Forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors,” 
in Choctaw to the unforgiving one; to which the 
greatest attention was paid by the whole school. 

No one can have an idea how interesting such 
scenes are, unless they could be placed in the 
midst of the circle, see the fixed attention, and ob- 
serve their inquiring minds. 

Dec. 26. The girls were disposed to make 
many serious inquiries, and many anxious remarks. 
One said, “ When I go to breakfast, my heart feels 
so bad that I can’t eat ;” another,—* J think so 
much about my soul, that I can’t sleep. When I 
go away alone I kneel down to pray ; the tears 

me, my heart feels so bad.” One in broken 

lish, said to her instructress, “Isn’t the Bible 
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a sort of friend to your” “ My mother, when she 
has been here, has heard the girls say the Lord’s 
Prayer so much, that she has most learned it ?”— 
“ My mother could almost say the Lord’s Prayer 
when I came away ; she loves to hear about God. 
I used to tell her a great deal.” “My family all 
bad. Miss Burnham, you must tell us about these 
things every day. I forget. 

27. After attending prayer meeting, found the 
girls had spent the evening in prayer, and other 
religious exercises, and were bringing their meet- 
ing to close, by rising and singing the doxology.— 
They had read, “ Remember thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth,” and concerning the crucifix- 
ion of our Saviour. 

28. Evening. 
Elizabeth Rowe. One committing to memory 
the 4th Psalm, “ Lord, thou wilt hear me when | 
pray,” and another a prayer in the Primer. 

March9. One said, I never viewed things so 
before,as I have yesterday and to day. I can’t 
express my feelings. I never before thought that 
food andevery thing came from God. 

After meeting, one observed, “I never saw all 
my sins so before. What makes it so, Miss Burn- 
ham? When at the dining room if I lay my head 
upon my left arm, in time of prayer, I can’t see 
any thing but ignorance and wickedness : but if J 
lay my head upon my right hand, I see Christ cru 
cified, and feel happy.”* 

When she was asked, what way Adam broke the 
covenant of works, she answered, “ by eating the 
forbidden fruit,” and then inquired, “If any of us 
should have been wicked, if he had not eaten it.” 

One of the girls observed, “ Sometimes I feel as 
if | could lift up my whole heart in prayer to God 
and sometimes not at al]. It seems as-if God takes 
away one load of sin, and another comes, and God 
takes that away. Sometimes when I do not think 
about God all the time, it troubles me so that Iean- 
notrest. And whenI see my brother so stupid, if 
troubles me very much. When TI look around on 
the scholars it troubles me very much to see them 
so thoughtless.” The same girl was asked if she 
should hate sin if there were no future reward or 
nunishment. Her answer was; “I don’t know. J 
think L should. Jt looks bad any how.” 


[At the close of the preceding statements, Miss 


Burnham subjoined the following letter. ] 


Sir,—Agreeable to your request I have written a 
list of the names of those who now belong to the 
school ;+ and have minuted some of their remarks 
and inquiries. Itis wished not to withhold any 
thing, that will afford the least satisfaction to those 
who are !abouring in the great and glorious work 
of sending the Gospel to the heathen; nor by any 
means, to make the impression that more is accom- 
plished, than we have reason to believe is the tact. 
I trust our hope and encouragement are not in ap- 
pearances ; but in Him, who commanded that the 
Gospel should be preached to every creature.— 
Language cannot describe the interesting seasons, 
which we have had for a short time. Some, who 


* It is not improbable, that the opposition between the 
right hand and the left hand, expressed above, had its or- 
igin in an impression upon the mind of the child from 
what is said by our Saviour, concerning those who will 
stand on his right hand, and on his lett hand in the day of 
judgment.—Ed. Her. 





+ This list contains 30 names 
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could talk English, would be conversing with those 
who could not, and be interpreting to them some- 
thing about God, often in the most affectionate 
manner. Buthow much they have been actuated 
by the pure and holy religion of Jesus, will be 
known only at the last great day of retribution. It 
is hoped, that some will forever sing praise to Him, 
who died to redeem them. But the situation of 
these precious souls calls loudly for the effectual, 
fervent prayer of the righteous. 

Will notthe friends of Zion be alive to the work 
when they consider ; “ the time is short,—the cause 
clorious,——the reward eternal !’°—Miss. Herald. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
The General Association of Massachusetts con- 
vened at Ashfield on Tuesday, June 22, 1824. 


NARRATIVE OF THE STATE OF RELPBGION. 


All who love Christ, regard with deep feeling 
the progressof his kingdom inthe world. They 
ust mourn when “ iniquity abounds, and the love 
of many waxeth cold:” and their hearts must 
glow with pleasure, when the strong holds of sin 
sink in the dust before the glorious Gospel of the 
Son of God. The ordinary course of events in the 
church, which excites no public notice, presents, 
to every rea! Christian, subjects of deep interest 
and solemn reflection. 

In reviewing the events of the past year, as nar- 
rated in the reports of the several district Associa- 
tions ; the General Association of Massachusetts 
find cause for mingled emotions of gratitude and 
humiliation. While we are called to mourn over 
the prevalence of vice and error, and are grieved 
for the coldness and worldliness of many profes- 
sing Christians ; we are still encouraged by abun- 
dant evidence, that the presence and tavour of our 
Lord are graciously manifested among us.— 
Though we cannot send to the churches the “ glad 
tidings” of such extensive and powerful revivals, 
as in some blessed seasons that we have scen, yet 
we can joyfully record that God hath not “ dealt 
with us after our sins, nor rewarded us according 
to our iniquities.” It has still pleased Him, “ by 
the foolishness of preaching” to call sinners to re- 
pentance. The loving kindness of God our Sav- 
‘our has been manifested towards several of our 
churches, in reviving his work, gladdening the 
hearts of Christians, and rescuing many perishing 
souls from sin and wrath. The influences of the 
Holy Spirit have descended “ like dew upon the 
mown grass, and like showers that water the 
earth ;” and, in some of these courts of the Lord, 
tately saddened by declension, is now heard the 
voice of thanksgiving and praise. 

Among the places thus highly favonred, the 
following are particularly noticed in the reports. 

Granville in Hampden Association has enjoy- 
ed a precious season of “refreshing from the pre- 
sence of the Lord.” This work of God first ap- 
peared among the young men inthe Rev. T. M. 
Cooiey’s school, several of whom became the 
hopeful subjects of renewing grace. From the 
school, the sacred influence extended to both 
parishes in ihe town, and about 80 persons are 
now “ rejoicing in hope.” The First Parish in 
West Springfield has also been highly distinguish- 
ed by divine mercy. Of those, who have been 
hopefully brought fram darkness to light in this 
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revival, sixty-eight have already been received in- 
to the communion of the church. 

In the town of Montgomery, containing only 
seven hundred inhabitants, one hundred profess 
to have been the subjects of regenerating grace, 
during the recent effusion of the Holy Spirit in 
that place. 

In the Union Association, the town of Ran- 
dolph, and North Middleborough, have been gra- 
ciously visited from on high. In those places the 
power of divine truth has been signally displayed. 
Many have been cut to the heart, and forced 
cry “what must [ do to be saved,” and pi 
have found consolation and joy at the feet 
Reedeemer. About one hundred and thi: 
made a public profession of religion. In 
of Dorchester, Milton, and Bridgew.’ 
seriousness prevails; a spirit of prayer 1 
there are many anxious inquirers, an 
couraging evidences are afforded, that the ii vos 
of grace are attended with a blessing from ou high. 

» Boston and its vicinity, the state of the 
churches calls for devout and lively gratitude.— 
While we behold the precious fruits of the late 
spiritual harvest, we may well say, “ what hath 
God wrought.” ‘The additions to three churches 
in Boston, amount to three hundred and sixty. 

In the Old Colony Association, our brethren 
are rejoicing in the consoling evidence, that God 
remembers in mercy the land of the pilgrims.— 
The church in Wareham, the first church in Mid- 
dleborough, and the second chureh in Rochester, 
have enjoyed a special effusion of the Holy Ghost ; 
and two hundred have been added to their com- 
muniou. Inthe Association of Barnstable also, 
the Lord has appeared to build up Zion; and in 
the towns of Sandwich, Yarmouth and Chatham, 
the churches have been revived by his presence, 
and many have been added unto them of such as, 
we trust, shall be saved. 

The South Parish in Andover is now favoured 
with very encouraging tokens of the divine pres- 
ence. The establishment of a Bible Ciass has 
been instrumental of much good in that society.— 
Forty have already come forward to confess 
Christ before men and to join themselves to his 
people. 

‘These revivals with which God has blessed us 
during the past year, should strengthen our hands, 
encourage our hearts, and stimulate us to vigo- 
rous efforts, and untiring zealin the great work 
which our Lord has given us to do. 

While the Associations are thus’encouraged by 
these triumphs of divine grace; they are also 
comforted by the increasing attention of the 
churches, to those special means of grace, which 
the great Head of the church has so signally own- 
ed and blessed. 

The monthly concert for prayer has been regu- 
larly observed in nearly all our churches ; and that 
occasion, so dear te every Christian, has very gen- 
erally been chosen by eur brethren, for casting 
their gifts into the treasury of the Lord. 

The system of Sunday School instruction has 
been pursued with the happiest results, evincing 
the pre-eminent importance and efficacy of this 
noble expedient of bringing little children to the 
Saviour, and training up a whole generation for 
his service. 

Wherever Bible Classes have been established, 
their influence has beem most powerful and saluta- 
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ry. Inseveralinstances the Spirit of God has so 
signally honoured this institution by his accompa- 
nying influence, as clearly to show, that it is a 
niost efficient instrument, of bringing the young to 
the saving knowledge of the Gospel. 

The efforts of benevolence have been maintain- 
ed with undiminished zeal and liberality ; and 
Christians seem more and more convinced, that 
itis their privilege, as wellas their duty, “ to hon- 
our the Lord with their substance.” 

The Domestic Missionary Soctety is still sup- 
ported by the prayers, the charities and the active 
exertious of Christians ; and its operations have 
been extensively and eminently beneficial. 

The Theological Institution at Andover still 
enjoys the smiles of Providence, and even surpas- 
ses the enlarged expectations of its pious founders. 
In this school of the prophets there are now one 
hundred and thirty theological students, enjoying 
the highest advantages, for becoming able minis- 
ters ofthe New Testament. 


—_~—— 


To the Charches, which constitute the Auxilia- 
ry Missionary Soctety of the Western Dis- 
trict of the County of New-Haven, 


A CIRCULAR ADDRESS. 
Briovep BreTurReEN, 

‘The Committee, who were appointed at the 
last meeting of the Society to address you on 
the subject of missions, beg leave to call your 
attentien for a few moments to same arguments 
and considerations, calculated, as we think, to 
excite you to liberal, self-denying and perse- 
vering efforts in behalf of the unhappy millions 
of our race, “who know not God and obey 
hot the gospel ef our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

But how shall we address you on a subject 
of such infinite moment? How shall we plead 
a cause of such weight and interest, the cause 
of so many immortal souls, ready to perish? 
A cause, Brethren, of such vast extent as to 
comprehend eternity itself,—as to employ the 
counsels and labours, and involve the glory of 
the triune God. This cause we beg you to 
support by your influence, your counsels, your 
contribations and your prayers. We do not 
invite you to attempt the conversion of the 
Heathen. This has been already attempted 
and with glorious success. We do not now 
come forward with arguments to induce you to 
engage in the cause of missions, for in this cause 
you are already engaged, and have become a 
Society for this express purpose, but we urge 
you to continue and increase your exertions 
and sacrifices in this blessed work. Be not 
weary in well doing. The work is only begun 

and shall we withdraw our hand and incur the 
shame attached te those who began to build 
and were not able to finish? 

The Board of commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, to which this Society is auxiliary, 
have sent out hundreds of labourers into the 
field, who are stationed in different quarters of 
the world ; at Bombay, at Ceylon, at the Sand- 
wich Islands, in Palestine, among the Chero- 


kees and Choctaws, &c. all of whom are en- 
tirely dependant for their support on the con- 
tributions of the benevolent in this country. 
Their preaching, their printing establishments, 
their translations of the Scriptures, their schools, 
in which thousands of heathen youth are taught 
the truths of Christianity, and all their labours 
and exertions must cease should the support of 
the Christian community, on which they en- 
tirely depend, be now withdrawn. 

Sut itis a fact the most painful and appalling, 
that for these several months past the contribu- 
tions to the Board have been diminishing in- 
somuch that they have fallen to nearly one halt 
the sum that has been heretofore contributed. 
Does this arise from a diminution of ability ? 
Has the christian community become impover- 
ished by their past liberality ? Or do its means 
fail by any providential circumstances? No; 
but its zeal in the cause of missions, it is feared 
abates, the enemy prevails, the car is lent to 
tales of deceit and falsehood. The spirit that 
crucified the Saviour is still alive and vigilant, 
and ready to oppose every benevolent work 
conducted on christian principles. Are you 
then prepared to see the missionaries relin- 
quish their labours among the heathen ? Shal! 
they return to their native shores and resign 
the pagan nations to the empire of Satan and 
of sin? Shall it be manifest to the worid that 
the zeal and liberality of Christians in this coun- 
try was but a flash that suddenly blazed and 
then expired? We hope not. We trust that 
many, on the contrary, are firmly resolved that 
while it shall please God to provide missiona- 
ries, the means of their support shall not be 
wanting—that while young men, prompted by 
the Spirit of Christ, shall come forward to the 
work and say, “ Here are we, send us,” mul- 
titudes of Christians are ready to pledge them- 
selves for their support. And let this, deat 
Brethren, be your fixed and determined pur- 
pose, that to the utmost of your ability those 
who thus do not account their hives dear to 
them, so that they may finish their course with 
joy and testify the gospel of the grace of God 
among the heathen, shall share your continued 
countenance and aid, your sympathy, your 
free-will offerings and your prayers. And why 
should you not? The heathen are without 
Bibles, without Sabbaths, without the knowl- 
edge of God, of Christ, and of eternity, or the 
way of peace and salvation, enslaved to dumb 
idols, to superstitious and bloody rites and are 
broken under the iron rule of Satan, the god of 
this world. Have you duly considered the ob- 
ligation of that command, “ Go ye into the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature.” This 
command remains unobeyed. A small part of 
the world only have heard the joyful sound. 
On whom lies the guilt of disobedience to this 
cemmand, and the blood of the countless mill- 
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plied, on the ministers of Christ. However 
this may have been for centuries past, it does 
not now lieupon them. They offer themselves 
willingly. They stand ready to go and fulfil 
this injunction of their Saviour, but they cannot 
cross the Atlantic, they cannot travel to distant 
countries, they cannot procure printing presses 
and translate and publish the Scriptures, nor 
support themselves among the heathen without 
your aid. Hence they call upon you to enable 
them to fulfil the Saviour’s command. If you 
withhold the needed assistance you bring upon 
yourselves the guilt of disobedience and must 
answer for the blood of millions that in conse- 
quence perish forever. Free yourselves from 
this fearful responsibility by the necessary sac- 
rifices. But what, Christian Brethren, is Chris- 
tianity 2? What is the religion which bears tis 
honoured name ? It may be defined, the love 
and imitation of Jesus Christ. “If any man 
have not the spirit of Christ he is none of his.” 
But Cliist, “who was rich, for our sakes be- 
came poor that we through his poverty might 
be rich.” In him was perfectly exemplified 


the precept of the law—* ‘Thou shalt love thy 


nel ighbour as thyself.’ ‘This Saviour you pro- 
fess to love and have solemnly engaged to im- 
itate. 


But he from love to immortal souls gave his 
lifearamsom formany. ‘There are those, who 
in imitation of Christ, are willing to go and la- 
bour, and suffer, and die, for the salvation of 
the heathen; and now, beloved Brethren, are 
you unwilling to part with a portion of your 
substance only for this end? We do not ask 
you to go personally to the heathen, we do not 
request that you would leave your homes and 
country, and labour and suffer in heathen lands 
—nor do we ask that you should sell all that 
you have and give te the poor; we only desire 
and urge that according as God has prospered 
you, you would impart freely and willingly of 
your substance, that the gospel may be preach- 
ed to the poor—that you would not decline 
that agency in publishing the gospel to mankind, 
which God demands. Of the rich we would 
inquire, has God entrusted you with wealth that 
you might consume it upon vour lusts, or rath- 
er are you not the Lord’s stewards to whom 
he has entrusted property to dispose ot for his 
glory? He has given you property for your 
trial that by the disposal of it, it may ap pear 
what is iv your hearts, whether governed by 
his will, or whether you merely consult your 
own ease and pleasure, and on the issue of this 
trial eternity is suspended. 

On those to whom little is entrusted God has 
also his claims. Of your little he demands a 
part. The highest encomiums are bestowed 
upon the poor widow, who had of her penury 
cast into the Lord’s treasury but two mites, 
which make a farthing ; while the offerings of 
the rich, although much more abundant, pass- 
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ed with little notice. By you the cause of mis- 
sions has been mainly supported; to you it 
still looks for support. Instead of coveting 
wealth, or earthly splendour, seek for glory, 
honour, and immortality by becoming rich in 
faith and good werks. 

Let the youth bring their activity, zeal and 
enterprize as an offering to God, te forward this 
glorious cause. Will you not, dear youth, pre- 
fer the pure and abiding pleasure of benevo- 
lence, to the gratification derived from dress 
or amusements—a gratification which is mo- 
mentary and to be followed with abiding re- 
morse? ‘The present age is distinguished among 
other things for the attention that is paid to the 
education of youth ‘This lays you under pe- 
culiar obligations of gratitude to God. But if 
with greater means of knowledge and virtue, 
you fall below those who have gone before you 
in zeal for the promotion of religion at home 
and abroad, how great must be your guilt, and 
how dreadful your last account’ Be entreated 
then to combine your efforts in the cause of 
christian benevolence. Let no individual stand 
idle amid so many and such powerful claims. 
Much may be done by individual enterprize. 
Much has in this way been actually achieved, 
even where pecuniary means were wanting. 
He that solicits others and forms plans to aid 
the general cause, is a generous donor to the 
cause of missions. -He actually encounters dif- 
ficulties and self-denial inferior only to those 
who labour and suffer among the heathen. 

In a word. Let all who desire to give up 
their account with joy, labour in one way or 
another to advance the cause and kinedom of 
our Lord and Saviour. “ If any work on earth 
be lovely and of good report, it is that of con- 
tributing by labour and sacrifices, to the salva- 
tion of men by Jesus Christ. If any money be 
wisely expended it is that which is thus lent to 
the Lord with a single eye to his glory. If 
money may be secure out of our own hands, 
it is that which we entrust with wise and pious 
men, who regularly publish their accounts and 
proceedings to the world.” To all other en- 
deavours let prayer be added to the God of all 
grace, that the gospel made known to the hea- 
then, or preached at home, may become mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strong 
holds, and bringing every thought into captivi- 
ty to Christ, that “the glory of God our Sav- 
lour may be revealed, and all nations behold 
together. AMEN. 

B. PINNEO, 
E. SCRANTON, 
WM. FENN, 


—_--—-——_- 


Extracts from Speech: s delivered at the Aun 
versary of the London Jews’ Socrety. 


Sir Thomas Baring, Bart. M. P., ( President. 
of the society) on taking the chair, spoke to the 
following efiect :— 


Commrttec. 
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“ Tiis my duty, on this interestng occasion, 
to state shortly and simply the objct of our as- 
sembling together. In the perfect conviction 
that [ address a large number of those who are 
not merely nominal Christians, but who ‘ know 
the joyful sound of the Gospel, and look for 
salvation only through the atonement and right- 
eousness of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and whose hearts are influenced by the Holy 
Spirit, I have no hesitation in saying that our 
cause is one which is calculated to excite the 
warmest feelings of Christian love—to stir up 
the best affections of their souls, and draw from 
them a generous and liberal. support. If we 
fec] ita duty and a privilege to engage in any 
common cause, whose object is the eternal sal- 
vation of our fellow creatures, (which none that 

can raise a thought from earth to heaven will 
eny,) surely we must approach, with still 
livelier emotions, ‘ the ancient people of God,’ 
who might almost claim our undivided and sin- 
gle attention, whether we look to their numbers, 
their influence, or their wants and misery.— 
Even wiih our imperfect knowledge, we can- 
not disbelieve that above six millions of this 
pace are scattered among the nations of the 
earth; and we might say with the prophet 
€V\ ho can count the dust of Jacob, or the num- 
ber of the fourth part of Israel!’ Here then is 
enough to engage a large portion of our atten- 
tion, and if we believe the oracles of God, we 
must acknowledge that their national conver- 
sion will be fraught with incalculable blessings 
to the world. Looking to their spiritual mis- 
ery, we cannot pass by the fallacious nature 
of their hopes—their vain superstitions—their 
open rejection of the ‘only name under heaven 
whereby we must be saved.’ Is not the Jew 
as far ‘rom God as the idolatrous Hindoo, or 
the stupefied African, who worship the God of 
their own invention, and not the God of Na- 


~ ture—the God ofthe Bible! How largely is 


our gratitude taxed by the benefits which we 
owe to this people! I very blessing essential 
te us in time or eternity, we owe to them.— 
‘They preserved for us ihe ‘lively oracles of 
God.’ No Gentile dare add one word to that 
record of inspiration of which they were pen- 
men. Ketributive justice pleads for them— 
ages of scorn, derision, and persecution have 
rolled over their heads, and w: have helped on 
their afflictions. Let us at kngt!) come for- 
ward to oless and do them geud ; and if it be 
asked, ‘ By what means °’ or it be said that 
‘ Miracles only can effect their salvation,’ I re- 
ply to each, that scriptural means, such as this 
Society uses, will in a degree, be accompanied 
by miracles ; not indeed the natural miracles 
of sight to the blind and life to the dead, but 
equ. lly supernatural effects on the spiritual 

arts of man. The conversion of a sinner to 
God ts, «0 all its course a work beyond human 
powers and we see, even already, instances of 





‘the blind receiving sight, the lame walking, 
the lepers cleansed, and the dead raised, by 
the power of that Spirit which goes forth ‘with 
the word and means of grace. Through those 
ineans it is, that God generally manifests hjm- 
self to man, and converted man becomes the 
agent and instrument, in His hands, to convert 
his fellow-sinner, by preaching and distributing 
the word, and traiving the youthful mind in 
the way it should go. Thus does this Society 
educate the Jewish children, preach to the Jews 
in the various missionary stations, and scatter 
in the language of their forefathers, in Hebrew, 
German-Hebrew , Judeo-Polish, and other dia- 


lects, the Sacred Scriptures ; ; and the spirit of 


these missionaries may be judged of, by an oc 
currence in the life of that eminent and singu- 
lar man Mr. Joseph Wolff, who, when a Jew- 
ish rabbi was angry at his statements, calmly 
replied, ‘ my dear brother, God is not in the 
whirlwind, or in the fire, but in the still small 
voice. You are not now ina fit state of mind 
to converse farther ; I willwonly say, Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord, and Je- 
sus of Nazareth is the only Son of God, born 
of the seed of David after the flesh, and dec la- 
red to be the Son of God with power. Believe 
and be saved ; you shail then have peace and 
joy. will go home and pray for you? In 
such a spirit shall we convince the Jews, and 
prove ourselves the true disciples of Christ. 
The Right Hon. Lord Bextey.— 

*< It seems to me, that there are indications 
not to be mistaken, in the aspect of these times, 
that the period spoken of in Scripture cannot 
be far distant, when that extraordinary nation 
shall * return and seek the Lord their God, and 
David their King ; and fear the Lerd and his 
goodness in the latter day.’ I behold your So- 
ciety enlarging its basis, and diffusing wider 
its benefits ; and I discern amongst the Jews, 
syinptoms of awakened feeling, and especially 
on the continent of Europe, that give me hopes, 
they shall not long continue as a nation * dead 
to God, and to his Son, their true and only 
Messiah.’ I was particularly struck by the 
reception which your missionary Wolff, has 
met in Palestine ; nor can I avoid expressing 
my surprise and pleasure at the singular fact, 
that the first missionaries to the Holy Land 
should be sent thither by the American board 
of missions ; and that ministers of every Church 
should have met on that sacred soil, and with- 
in the very walls of Jerusalem, uniting in this 
common cause of Christ’s people. I congrat- 
ulate my venerable friend near me, (Bishop 
Cxase, from Ohio, North America) at this re- 
ciprocity of blessing ; that the Occidental Sun 
of truth is now diffusing his beams over those 
regions of the East, from whence, centuries 
since, the first rays of divine light shone forth, 
whilst we were lying in the ‘ darkness of the 
shadow of geath” That love of the land of 
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their forefathers, which is a peculiar feature of 
the Jewish character, will, L think, give weight 
and efficacy to a mission in the very centre of 
their affections ; nor can I conceive any human 
plan more likely to conciliate their prejudices, 
tu this, and to the establishment of a mission 
college on Mount Lebanon, I look forward as 
the source of permanent blessings to the Chiris- 
tian, as well as to the Jewish world. 


-_—_——---—- 


PROM THE CHARLESTON SOUTHERB PATRIOT 


LORD BYRON. 





This highly favoured individual, upon whose 
frailties and foibles the grave has now closed, 
was as emineit an instance of the misapplica- 
tion of the gifts of genius as the history of the 
human mind, eccentric in action and wayward 
in its impulses, have ever furnished. Lord By- 
ron was indeed a striking illustration of the 
truth, that society will sooner or later punish 
all open contempt of its opinions and sacred 
institutions. The noble poet had run out his 
reputation long before his death. Born an A- 
ristocrat, he chose to become a Republican— 
enjoying, by an illustrious descent, the honours 
of nobilitv, he adjured the peerage—entitled 
from his rank to a seat in the Legislative Coun- 
cils of his country, he preferred a foreign land 
for his residence, and lavished his wealth on 
contemptible objects or in sensual indulgencies 
—gifted with powers to illuminate and delight, 
to exalt and improve mankind, he perverted 
those powers to the criminal purpose of poison- 
ing the sources of human happines, and minis- 
tering to the depravity of our nature. 

His element appears to have been opposition. 
he was perpetually at war with all institutions, 
whether of government or religion, that were 
established, and for no earthly reason, appa- 
rently, than that they were established. In this 
country, he would, if born in it, have been prob- 
ably an Aristocrat, or at least an ally of Mr. 
John Randolph. The true origin of all this 
perversity was pride, invincible pride, and the 
affectation of singularity. He despised the ordi- 
nary sources of poetic as he did of moral repu- 
tation. He picked up robbers for his dramatic 
persone, and graced them with heroic qualities 
—he painted misanthropes, as if they were, or 
ought to be, objects of human love, sympathy 
and adoration; he wrought upon our sensibili- 
ties by morbid pictures or distempered descrip- 
tions of human suffering; and when these sour- 
ces of poetic interest were worn out by him, he 
appealed to our grosser nature, and refused to 
throw over his licentious pictures even the veil 
with which images and descriptions offensive 
to morality are usually hid by poets who have 
some respect to the outward decencies of life.— 
But it is fortunate that his late productions are 





so marked in their libertinism, so unqualified] y* 
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revolting in their details. The poison is neu- 
tralized—the influence over the opinions and 
actions of the readers of poetry is diminished— 
the moral sense is uncorrupted, when contempt 
of public opinion is evinced, or indifference is 
shown to render that which is intended to be 
so dangerous, attractive throughout. 

It would appear that the same waywardness 
that induced Byron to discard from his poetry 
what was amiable and sweet in human charac 
ter—the same contempt of the sickly sentiment 
of his cotemporaries, that threw him upon the 
resources of his distempered imagination, led 
him to despise the established customs and 
opinions of the society in which he was born, 
and of which he was an ornament. To be a 
poet like other poets, was no part of his ambi- 
tion—to be a peer like other peers, was not 
suited to his pride—to think, to act, and to feel, 
as other noblemen have thought, acted and felt 
—-to stand up in the Senate of his country, and 
enlighten it by his intelligence, would have been 
to pursue a career unmarked by excentricity. 
But it appears to us that it is the true office of 
patriotism to use the means which nature and 
society have placed at our command (be those 
means rank, wealth or talents,) in the sphere 
in which they may be most effective—to remain 
among our equals, on the spot where our lot is 
cast, and oppose in council by our talents, or 
out of it by our personal influence, the progress 
of public corruption, if we believe it exists. 
But Lord Byron preferred to abandon his 
country, and to become a patriot out of it, in- 
stead of effecting that portion of good in his 
own land, that was attainable or practicable. 
In this he offered the same kind of example to 
the rest of his countrymen, in his rank, that he 
did as a libertine in private life—and as a man 
of fascinating genius, unregulated and unrecti- 
fied by any moral sense in the department of 
popular poetry. 


MOCHA. 
From “ Scenes and impressions in Egypt and Ha 
ly ;” lately published by the author of “ Recollec- 


tions of the Peninsula.” 
“We ran down upon Mocha, with a full sail 


on the following morning. The town looks 
white and cheerful; the houses are lefty, and 
have a square, solid appearance ; the road is 
almost open, being only protected by two nar- 
row spits ef sand, on one of which is a round 
castle, and on the other an insignificant fort. 
A date grove adjoins the city and extends vear- 
ly two miles along the southern beach ; a plea- 
sing object for the eye to repose upon, which 
is fatigued, if you gaze in any other direction, 
by an unvarying picture of brown and deso- 
late sterility. 

*‘ So far from the seaports of Arabia and Ia~ 
dia resembling each other, to the commonly 
observant eye the contrast is striking. You 
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have tubbans and loose garments, but they are 
different both in fashion and materials. You 
have brown and black complexions; you have 
the clothed and the naked; but they differ both 
in feature, form and gesture, from those you 
have left behind. Under the coarse awnings 
of the narrow bazars, you meet the well dress- 
ed merchant in robes of woollen cloth; and 
from above the folds of the snow white turban, 


yon see a red woollen cap, witha tassel of 


purple silk. At every step you meet the black, 
the hait-naked Abyssinian, straight as the 
young areca, with a nose sufficiently prominent 
to give expression to his features, and having 
his curled woolly hair dyed with reddish yel- 
low, the foppery of his country. ‘Then there 

tae stout Arab porter, in his coarse brown 


‘rment, and bowing under a heavy load of 


(es, the matting all ooxing, and clammy with 
the luscious burden. Lastly, you have the Be- 
louiln, with the hue of the desert on his cheek, 
the sinewey limb, the eye dark and fiery. He 
hath a small turban, a close-bodied vest, a 
course sash, all of dull colours; the arm, the 
We are bare; the brown bosem open to the 
sun and wind; sandals ou his teet; a broad, 
atraizht two-e dged sword in his hand; a long 
and ready poinard in his girdle. Fora cold 
night wind he has a cloak of goat’s hair, or 
black, or white, or made in long broad stripes 
o! both colours. He walks erect and moves 
directly to his front, giving place to none.— 
Though every where surrounded by Turkish 
or Persian despots, he looks, and he can boast, 
that he is personally tree. Ideal is the happi- 
ness of savage life ; but it is impossible to look, 
without admiring wonder, on men who con- 
tentedly proclaim the sandy plain and naked 
rock their patrimony, have no dwelling but the 
tent, no intrenchment but the sword, no law but 
the traditionary song of their bards, no govern- 
ment but the aged sheik of their tribes. When 
I contrast this their noble preference of a sol- 
itary and savage independance, with the life 
led ‘by those who slumber under Turkish mas: 
ters in cities, always polluted by crime and of- 
ten disturbed by terror ; with much to pity in 
their condition, and much to condemn in their 
conduct ; I find every thing to admire in their 
choice.” 


ae 


SUNDAY SCHOGL MISSIONARIES. 


In the year 1821~—2. the Philadelphia Sun- 
day and Adult School Union employed a mis- 
sionary to travel into various parts of the coun- 
try, to visit Sunday schools, revive those which 
were languishing, and to organize new ones.— 
He travelled about 2500 miles in six differ- 
ent states, visited many schools, revived twen- 
ty, established Six tract societies, four aduli 
schools, and sixty-one Sunday schools ; and 

Wag instrumental in awakening and confirming. 


a great degree of interest in Sunday schools, 
and collected upwards of one hnndred and fif- 
ty dollars for the support of future missions, 
At subsequent periods the society has employ- 
ed missionaries with cousiderable suecess,— 
The Sunday School Union of Crawford Coun- 
ty, (Penn. ) consists of forty-seven schools, or- 
ganized prince ipally by the Rev. Timothy, AL 
de ‘n, President of Alleghany C ollege, who 
spends a part of the year in the service of the 
Union, as a Sundi ay School Missionary. 

The society’s first missionary, at the conelu- 
sion of his agency; exclaimed, ** O ! that there 
were an hundred Sunday school missionaries 
there would bee inployment for them all.— 
There ought to be eight or ten in every state.’ 
No person at all acquainted with the ronal 
will doube bnt that at least one might be well 
employed in each state, and this would require 
twenty-four missionaries. But it may be ea- 
sily shown that this number would be altogeth- 
er insufficient for the great labour of organizing 
the required number of schools. In the state 
of New- York, witha population of 1,372,800, 
there are 400,000 children between the ages of 
4 and 16. Taking this estimate, which we be- 
lieve is sufficiently correct for our data, we find 
the number of persons between those ages in 
the United . States, (supposing the population 
to be ten millions,) to be 2,813,750. If only 


Sunday school instruction, we should have in 
our country 1,875,833 children and youth, be- 
sides a large sunien of adults, who ought to 
be in Sunday schools. On the first of June 
last the American Sunday School Union had 
723 auxiliary schools, containing 49,019 schol- 
lars. ‘The average number in each school was 
less than 70: hence we see that 26,795 Sun- 
day schools will be necessary to accommodate 
the 1,875,835 children, who might, if proper 
exertions were made, be blessed with the pious 
instruction oi these little seminaries. We hate 
no means at present of estimating, with any tol- 
erable precision, the number of Sunday schools 
in the United States ; ; but if the whole number 
needed is 26,798, how many missionaries, or 
other agents should be empioved to put the now 
deticient number into successful operation ?— 
If tive in each state, (i. e. 120,) were employ- 
ed, it would occupy them several years to ac- 
complish the work. 

We hope our readers will not turn away 
from this subject without giving it an attentive 
examination. ‘There is the most urgent neces- 
sity for immediate action—the thousands of 
immortals for whose eternal interest we plead, 
are ignorant of Curist the only Saviour, whom 
you profess to love and serve. They are living 
without God, without Christ, and without hope 
—they need your prayers and your charities, 
and are ready to utter the bitter lamentation, 





<< no man carcth for my soul !”— Am. S.S, Mag. 


two thirds of this number are proper objects of 
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The trial of Tairaa Mansrievn forthe murder of her 

usband, Joel Mansfield, of North Haven, commenced in 
this city on Thursday of last week, before Judges PETE Ks 
nvd BristoLt. The counsel for the State were Messrs 
Dxccetr aud Smiru; for the Prisoner, Messrs. Sta- 
pips cand INGerso“te. On Monday the charge was given 
tu the jury, and in about three hours they returned a ver- 


dietot guilty. She has been sentenced for execution on 
the second Wednesday of July next. 





Ebenezer R. Dexter, late of Providence, who died with- 
outissve, jeft the whole of his property, with the excep- 
ron of a few legacies, to the town of Providence, amount- 
ing to about 269,000, for the purpose of creating an asylum 


tor, and assisting in the support of the poor. 





The Rev. Dr. Neill, Pastor of a Presbyterian Church 
ia Philadelphia, has been elected President of Dickinson 
College, in Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 





The Rev. Wintiam Pratt, was ordained on the Ith 
of August, as colleague pastor with the Rev. John Giles, 
over the second Presbyterian Society in Newburyport, 
Mass. Sermon by the Rev. Witttam Jenks, of Bos- 
ton. 
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The Rev. Perry Pratr, was ordained on the 23d of 
June, as Pastor of the Church and Society in Geneva, 
Ashtabula co. Ohio. Sermon by the Rev. Harvey Cor. 


Crarves Tuompson, Esq. well known as having been 
the Secretary for many years of the Congress of the Uni- 
te«| States, died lately at his residence m Pennsylvania, it) 
tire $5th year of his age. 


MONTREAL BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The Montreal Bible Society, Auxiliary tothe B. and F. 
Bible Society, held its fourth annual meeting on the 12th 
justant. The meeting was convened in the Exchanze 
Coffee-House, but so many persons attended that the So- 
ciety adjourned to St. Andrew’s church. Addresses were 
made by five gentlemen, besides the Rev. Mr. Summer- 
held well Known as a distinguished preacher. © As evi- 


dence of the lizghtin which such associations are now 


held, the Rev. Mr. S. said he needed no other passport of 


recommendation in his tiavels than mentioning the fact of 
his connexion with the British and Foreign Bible Socie- 
ty.’ The collection taken up was four times larger than 
that which had been made at any preceding mecting ol 


: 
luc Society. 





LA FAYETTE. 

The arrival of General Ia Fayette in this country 
jbas been announced in most of the political papers. He 
was welcomed to the city of New-York on Monday the 
16th instant, by every demonstration of affection and joy 

A sight of this distinguished Patriotand Benefactor ha- 
awakened in the heart of a generous people a livels 
recollection of the sacrifices he made to achieve our lib- 
erty. And wherever he goes he will find that Freemen 
and even Republics can be grateful. There is no treason 
lurking behind the hearty welcome he meets. Me needs 
not, like the tyrant, his Gens d’ armes to tell the mob 
when tocry Vive Le Roi, or to guard his life from the 
oppressed assassin, who cheershim. Every countenance 
shews what the heart feels ; and whea this friend of Lib- 





Montreal Bible Society.—La Fayette. of 


erty beholds the country he tought and bled to redeem 
from slavery, and hears the shouts of * Welcome La Fay- 
ette’ from ten millions of Freemen, he may well say, 
* Oh I cannot be fatigued when I am so happy.” 

As soon as it was Kuown that Gen, La Fayette had ar- 
rived in New-York, a very respectable delegation was 
sent from this city to invite hin te the Laud of steady 
habits ; and arrangements were made to receive him oa 
Friday evening. He left New-York on Friday morning, 
“about 8 o'clock in a coach drawn by four elegant grey 
horses, attended by his son, the Committee of the Com- 
mon Council, Aldeman Hone, and Col. D). C. Coldeu.— 
He wasescorted to Harlaem by a large body of troops 
and citizens. A regiment of hovee artillery from the city 
escorted him as far as Putnam’s Heights, Horse Neck, 
where he alighted amidst the shouts af the assembled 
multutude, and viewed the celebrated spot where Gen. 
T 
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, 
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Putnam made his miraculous escape from the 
troops in the Revolutionary war. The General observed 
that Washington and himself once rode five miles out of 
their way to visit this spot. A salute was fived at the place, 
atter which the military escort from N. York returned 
and he coutinued his journey.” But such was the auxie- 
ty in every place through which he passed to see and wel- 
come this distinguished friend and benefactor, that he did 
not arrive jn this city until Saturday morning 
Arrangements for a general illumination had been 
inade the preceding evening, which was to take place on 
his arrival—and it was deeply regretted that he could not 
have witnessed this lively exhibition of feeling. Nothing 
could weil excced the appearance of the Colleges and 


many of the butidings surrounding the public Green, and 


in other parts of the Civ. In tront of the lodgings pre 
vided fur the Geaeral and his suit, was erected a eanit 
ful ti inspare ney, on whic! Wis Writleéu in larg letter . 
Wencome La Fayette. 

On Saturday morning, be was cscorted to the city by a 


i 


. ! : . : » _ ' 
numoer of gentlemen in Carrages ana ac ompany ot ilorse 


‘ 


tauarcs, His arrival ** was an ounced by a salute ot ~* 


guns, by the ringing of Dells, and by the cheers of the nvul- 
titude. He was received at Morse’s Hotel by the Com- 
All were ttis\e- 


] | ] ‘ 
reet iim. and hundreds of our jadtes will never 


mon Council and by a crowd of citizens 


ious to 


ta 
_ 


t 2 » 1 j | in . ‘ ’ " 
iorgetihnat tev had the honour of shaking vands with lie 


i : ; ‘ 
Marquis La Fayette. A public breakfast was given at 
Morse’s, at which the General sat down with a large 
number of gentlemen of distinction, among whom was the 
Governor of the State. After reviewing the military on 
the public square, surrounded by thousands of spectators, 


the General visited the College and varius parts of the 
city. His visitto the College was received with ve ry aui- 
mated cheering by the students, who formed ap open line 
from the suuth gate to the door of the Ilsceum, through 
which he passed, supported by the President of the Col- 
lece and the Hon. James Hillhouse, Fisq Alter visiting 
the public rooms of the College, be returned to his car- 
riage in the same manwer, and was again cheered on 
his departure by the students.” 

He passed near the New Burial Ground, and at the 
house of Professor Silliman, visited the widow of the late 
Governor Trumbull. At3 o'clock he left the city, * es- 
corted by the troops and civil authority, as far as East- 
Haven, where he pointed out the residence of the late 
Rev, Mr. Street, where he had been hospitably entertain- 
ed forty-five years ago, and expressing a desire to see his 
descendants, was received by his children and grand- 
children, and other ladies and gentlemen of the town.” 
He left East-Haven attended by a detachmen! of cavalry 


from Branford. In Guilford he was received by the m f- 








complete Giumph of Liberty; affer having wit- 
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itary and eitizens wear the Branfora line, and escorted to 
the public square, where the cheers of the inhabitants and 
salutes of arullery proclained his welcome. He reached 
Saybrook on Saturday evening, about nine o'clock. 

It is uunecessary to dwell on the testimunies of respect 
which La Fayette has received at every stage of hits pro- 
gress from New-York. His march ts a truly triumphal 
one; and we may sately assert, that there is not the indi- 
vidual liviag whose presence would excite the sensation 
in our country which is caused by this companion and 
friend of Washington. 

The toast given in New-York, by Col. Ogden of New- 
Jersey, is emineatly just: “ General Marquis La Fay- 
eite—His sun rose in glory—its meridiaa shone in splen- 
dour, and its setting orb now fills with gladness the hearts 
of tou millions of peopie beneath these western skies,” 


SKETCH or rue LIFE OF LA FAYETTE. 


The following brief sketch of the leading incidents in 
» life of General La Fayerre are copied from the New 
ri. Observer :— 
tie was born in the province of Auvergne, in 
the southeast of Frapce, in the year 1757. At 
the early age of 19, he abandoned the luxuries at- 
Jendant upou a noble bith, a princely fortune, and 
a happy home, to jom in the glorious contest for 
fLaiberty, iu the American colonies. He embark- 
ed ina ship, furnished at his own expense ; and 
—" safely at Charleston, 8. C., in January 
4777. Liumediately on his arrival, he entered the 
cies as a volunteer, and served in that capacity 
cill the Sist of July following, when he was ap- 
pointed by Congress a Mi. ajor Gene: ral “in conse 
quence of his zeal, and of his iilustrious family 
connexions.” Ii many engagements he was much 
distinguishe d, especially ia the battle of the Bran- 
dywine, 19 which, w hen wounded, he refused to 
quit the field. On the succeeding Qoth of No- 
vember, he attacked and defeated a body of Hes- 
sians of superior force. In 1779, he returned to 
France on a visit, and successfully pleaded the 
cause of the American people with the French 
eovernment. In 1780, he returned to this coun- 
try, and Janced at Boston with large reinforce- 
ments. In 1781, he was ordered to the south, to 
drive Arnold from Virginia, but failed for want of 
the co-operation of the French fleet. He was of 
ereat service, however, in checking the maraud 
mg expedition of General Philips. Soon after 
wards, he was opposed to Lord Cornwallis, the 
ablest General sent by the mother country to sub- 
due us. 
On first hearing that La Fayette was to be op- 
posed to him, the British commander had exult 
ingly said, * the boy shall not escape me ;” but he 
found biunselfso often baffled by his young ene 
my, that it became necessary to use the greatest 
vigilauee to prevent his army from being surpris- 
ed. The young General’s manwuvres were so 
masterly th it they even extorted praise from his 
bold and skiltul antagonist. At the siege of York- 
town, and the capture of Cornwallis, the last acts 
of the great drama of our 1evolution, La Fayette 
acted a conspicuous part. In 1784, after having 
served through all the vicissitudes of several caim- 
paigns, after having advanced large sums fromm his 
own private purse, to supply the wants of our ar- 
mniv; after having seen the war terminate in the 
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nessed us in the full enjoyment of peace and Ip- 
dependence, he returned to France, loaded with 
the gratitude of a generous people, and was we}. 
comed to his native shores with am enthusiasm al- 
most wiyparalleled. 

During the eventful period of the French Rey- 
olution, he acted a conspicuous part. At its com- 
menucement, he was elected a member of the 
States General by his native province. In 1789, 
he was elected President of the Assembly, and in 
1790 he was appointed General in Chief of the 
National Guard. With all bis love of liberty and 
republicanism, however, he never participated in 
the sanguinary measures of the Revolution, bur 
did all in his power to restrain them, and it was 
probably owing to his efforts that the lives of the 
king and queen were rot sooner sacrificed to the 
violence ot the over-zealous revolutionists. His 
humanity even exposed him to the fury of the 


] mob, and he was compelled to fly to Germany to 


avoid the outrages of his countrymen. Here, 
however, he fell into the hands of the royalists, 
and, after narrowly escaping execution upon the 
gallows, was confined in the dungeons of Magde- 
burg and Olmutz till the close of the year 1797, 
when he was released at the request of Bona- 
parte. After his liberation he took no conspicu- 
ous part ty public affairs, ull on the final restora- 
tion of the Bourbons he was elected a Deputy 
trom La Sarthe, though opposed by the whcle 
weight of Ministerial influence. At the late elec- 
lion, however, he was unsuccessful, the most un- 
justifiable means having been taken to preveut his 
success. 





ANECDOTES AND NOTICES OF LA FAYETTE. 


His love of America.——Very few Americans 
have visited France for the last forty years with- 
out calling upon him. He is always accessible to 
them—his eye kindles whenever he talks of Aine- 
rica :——“ Why,” said an American gentlemen, 
“can you not come to live among us—to Jay your 
bones among a people, who owe you so much— 
and whose latest descendants will venerate your 
ashes. La Fayette pointed to his grandchildren 
around him—he made no other reply. They were 
the ties which bound him to France. 

‘You are vow in America,” said he to an intel- 
telligent Virginian,who was ona visit at bis house. 
‘America?” “Yes,” this room is what I call 
America.” His guest looked around him, and 
beheld scattered every where the tokens of his 
country—maps of the different states—the por- 
traits of our distinguished men: of Washington, 
Franklin, Henry, &c.—-American books,—the 
Electrical machine, with which the great Frank- 
lin had made so many experiments—and which 
he had given as a mark of respect to this noble 
Frenchman. 


His sword.—La Fayette preserves with the ut- 
most care the sword which was presented to hin 
by the American Congress. When the allied 
troops Were recently in the neighbourhood of Pa- 
ris, fearful that it might be snatched from his pos- 
session, he deposited it in the safe keeping of Mr. 
Jackson, the American Charge des Affaires, in 
Paris. This sword bore upon it the emblems of 
eur nation. Upon the destruction of the bastile, 
the first key of this tremendous edifice was sent, 
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Washington. It now hangs in the hall of Mount 
Vernon. The second key was melted into this 


sword, thus uniting in the same object the memo- 
rials of the struggles of two great countries, the 
one then commencing its revolution, the other 
having achieved it. 


His personal appearance.—La Fayette is now 
about 68 years of age; with a fresh and vigorous 
constitution for one of his years; though it was 
severely tried in the dungeons of Olmutz. He 
lost all his hair during his severe confinement, and 


now wearsa wig. 


His domestic tharacter.—In his domestic char- 
acter, aml in his style of living, the General resem- 
bles ove of the old patriarchs. 

His two daughters and his two sons and their 
respective families, live with this illustrious man, 
at his Castle of La Grange. A gentleman who 
spent a week at his house, a few years since, says, 
they had thirteen children, corresponding in num- 
ber to that of the old United States; and most of 
them marked in their names,with something Ame- 
rican. His two daughters are named Virginia and 
Carolina. La Fayette is their head ; their protec- 
tor; the being of all others on earth, endeared to 
thein by a thousand ties. Hehas only been once 
married. At the age of nineteen, he left the arms 
of his wife, and the sweets of home, to fight for a 
people to whom he was not known, and who had 
no claims upon him; but he felt for their wrongs, 
aud he was determined in opposition to the wish- 
es of his fliends, to battle for liberty, in the new 
world ; notwithstanding the strongest affection 
bound him to his wife. She shared his dungeon 
with him; sacrificed her life, in fact, for her affec- 
tionate husband ; and to this day, he makes it a 
sacred and invariable rule to abandon the pleasures 
of society ov the anniversary week of his wife’s dis- 
solution. “You must not go this week, to La 
Grange, (said the American consul to his friend,) 
it is the week devoted to the memory of his lamen- 
ted wife.” 

Whenever he walks into the fields, he general- 
ly takes some of his grandchildren with him. He 
amuses biunself with their pratthng, joins in their 
little sports, and Contributes to their happiness.— 
Such is the man, whose name fills the whole of 
Europe with his fame; the man, who has conuib- 
uted to establish the liberties of the new world. 


His confinement in the Castle of Olimutz.---In 
792, when the violence of the French Revolu 
tiom was at its height, La Fayette, although a 
warm republican in his principles, endeavoured to 
restrain the outrages of the mob, and particularly 
the wanton indignities which were offered by the 
Jacobin party to the king. This rendered him 
the object of popular fury, and he was obliged to, 
fly for his life. He made his escape into Germa. 
ny. Here, however, he was seized by order of 
the king of Prussia, who considered him as one of 
the principal agents in the imprisonment and sub- 
sequent execution of the king and queen of France, 
and sentenced to close confinement in the dun- 
geons of Wessel and Magdeburgh. Aftera year’s 
suffering in the Jatter, he was delivered into the 
hands of the emperor of Austria, by whom he was 
immediately thrown in chains into the filthy dun- 
geon of Olmutz. His wife and two lovely daugh- 
ters, (Virginia aud Carolina.) hearing of his siiua- 
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tion, repaired to him, and shared his safferings. 
Two years had thus been spent by La Fayette ia 
the most painful situation, when a bold and gene- 
rous design was formed by Dr. Bollman, an Han- 
overian, to release him. In this scheme, he ob- 
tained the co-operation of Francis k. Huger, a 
young, bold, and active American. Huger was 
the son of Col. Huger, into whose house La Fay- 
ette first entered, when landing at Charleston, S. 
C. ina violent storm, and by whom La Fayete 
had been introduced to Washington. They con- 
certed their measures ; agreed to travel togettier, 
Huger feigned illness, and Bollman was his physi- 
cian. Having taken up a temporary abode at 
Olmutz, they contrived to gain the confidence of 
the gaoler, and frequently visited the prison, 
where they soon opened a correspondence with 
La Fayette, which continued some time, and was 
sO managed as to excite no suspicion. Notes 
were written and sent unsealed, apparently con- 
taining merely inquiries after his health, but writ- 
ten on the other side ina preparation, which was 
invisible till exposed to heat. A plan was thus 
concerted for his escape, and a day fixed for its 
execution. The day arrived ; but it was ordered 
by a superintending Providence, that La Fayette 
should suffer still longer. One of the best con- 
trived plans, the execution of which commenced 
under the most favourable auspices, after a train 
of romantic but untoward events entirely failed. 
La Fayette after having gouve as far as ten miles 
from his prison was retaken and conveyed to his 
old place of confinement, where Huger had been 
imprisoned before him. Bollman made his es- 
cape; but finding that his plan had failed, and 
that his friend was imprisoned, he voluntarily sur- 
rendered himself, in order to participate in his 
fate. Bollinan and Huger were imprisoned for a 
conspiracy against the Austrian Government ; 
they were however finally tried on a charge for 
planning and aiding the escape of La Fayette, 
and were convicted. They were first to have 
been imprisoned for life. But bribery induced the 
upright judge to mitigate this punishment first to 
fourteen years, next to seven years, next lo one 
year, and finally to one week. La Fayette re- 
mained in his dungeon under circumstances of 
great hardship till 1793, when peace having been 
restored between Fyance and Austria, he was, at 
the intercession of Napoleon, liberated. 

General Philip Van Cortlandt.---“ We must 
mention one circumstance,” says the Statesman 
of Tuesday last, * which evinces in the strongest 
manner the deep feelings of love and reverence 
for the venerable chieftain of the revolution and 
gallant friend of America, which are cherished by 
his few surviving compatriots in arms, One ot 
these, an intimate friend during the great strag- 
gie, was General Philip Van Cortlandt, a mem- 
ber of the Cincinnati, and appointed by that soct- 
ety at their meeting on the fourth of July on the 
committee to receive and welcome Gen. La bay- 
ETTE On his arrival. The seat of Gen. Van Covt- 
landt is at Croton, in Westchester co. forty miles 
fiom this city. So anxious was the venerable 
patriot to be among the foremost in grasping the 
hand of La Fayverre, that he made arrange- 
ments some weeks since for an express to be des- 
patched to his residence on the first signal of the 
approach of his beloved brother ia arms. The 
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messenger reached his house at 12 o’clock on 
Sunday night, and at four in the morning Gene 
ral Van Cortlandt was on his way to the city, ar- 
rived at the City Hall 10 minutes past nine---found 
the committee had departed ; hastened to the 
steam-boat wharf, and arrived just after the Chan- 
cellor Livingston had cast off, but he was deseri- 
ed from on board, a boat sent for him, and he had 
the inexpressible satisfaction of embracing his old 
compatriot immediately on bis coming on board 
at Staten Island. He felt it to be one of the hap 
piest moments of his life.” 


—— 


La Fayctte’s taterview with Col. Platt.—One of 


the most biteresting incidents, says the Statesman 
of Wednesday, attending the visit of our distin- 
guished gues, was the first Interview between him 
and Colonel Platt, who was an ofiicer under the 
General in the revolutionary war. General La 
fayette recognized his associate in arms on his 
landing at Staten Island, at a distance of eight or 
ten feet, and they ran with eagerness towards each 
viher, the crowd, as it were, by an involuntary in- 
pulse, retiring ov either side. After the first hear- 
ty grasp of friendship, the Col, with great volubil- 

ity, touched on some of the prominent points in 
the military career of Gen. La Fayette during the 
revolution, and particularly alluded to the mo 

nicnt of mounting his horse at Yorktown; he then 
hailed hin as only second to “the Father of his 
country,” the only surviving General of the revo 

jution, “"Phey are all dead, but many of your 
old assoctates still live. Willett, Van Cortlandt, 
Varick, and Fish, are anxious and impatient to 
ipect you.” ‘Phis interview was deeply interest 

Ing tothe parties, and not less so to the surround- 
ing multiiude, who listened eagerly to the earnest 
and alfectionate enquiries made by the General 
respeclng his turmer associates it arms, 


REVIVAL IN PIETSE [RE LD. 
The Rev. William Allen, President of Bowdoin Col- 


lege, in the State of Maine. wrote a letter, under the date 
of October 27th, PO21, ia which, in giving an account of 
the state of religion ia this country, he dwells more parti- 
eularly on the Revival which took place in Pittsfield, Mas- 
This account has appeared in foreign jour- 
aals, and is so interesting that we make the following ex- 
tracts, notwithstanding the tine which has elapsed since 


it was written. 


My only remaining brother, Jonathan Allen, 
Iisq. of Pittsfield, was a few weeks ago received 
as a member of the church in that dear place of 
my nativity. T had the happiness, through the 
divine favour, of being present on that occasion. 
though Pittsficid is distant from Brunswick nearly 
S00 onles; and [ then witnessed a scene more 
solemn, thore joyful and move heavenly, than an) 
which Lhave witnessed omtheearth. It was the 
udunssion, onthe same day, of eighty new con- 
verts to the relivion of our Lord and Saviour Je 
sus Christ. This accession to the church was the 
fruit of one of those remarkable revivals of reli 
ion, Which of late years have shed holiness and 
yoy over many portions of this country. The 
large meeting-house in which my dear father had 
long ministered in holy things, and in which T also 
had preached six or seven years, was filled to over- 
flowing. In the broad aisle were two rows of 


the one side, and the women on the other. Here 
was an aged sinner recently abandoned to all 
wickedness, but now reformed, and amazed ar 
that distinguishing mercy which had snatched 
him as a brand from the burning. Here was a 
young man of good education and fine talents re- 
cently a a slave to the inebriating cup, but uow 
temperate, and exulting in that grace which had 
turned away from him the cup of indignation,— 
Here was a inan of influence, Jately a profane 
swearer, and au enemy of the gospel, now rever- 
encing the naine of Jehovah. Here were those, 
who were lately habitual gamesters, but now de- 
testing all methods of unjust gain, and wishing to 
imitate the God of uprightness. Here were those 
whom [ had known to be bitter enemies, now re- 
conciled through the influence of the blood of 
atonement. Here were aiany heads of families, 
who, uotil recently, did pot worship God in their 
houses, but now call upon Him who blesseth the 
habitations of the just. Here were the principal 
men of the town; the high sheriff of the county, 
the chief physician, a lawyer, traders, farmers.— 
On them how many eyes were turned! the eyes 
of kindred, beaming with inexpressible gratitude 
and “joy in the presence of the angels of God 
over gue sinner that repenteth.” When they 
stood up together, after giving their assent to the 
confession of faith and covenant, and lifting up 
their voices together in an appropriate hymn, it 
seemed as though it was an assembly of penitent 
sinners shouting in heaven the praises of redeem- 
ing love. It is possible that the interesting asso- 
ciations of the place may have given me a “deeper 
feeling than was possessed by many others; but [ 
noticed some older than myself, and not inhabit- 
ants of Pittsfield, whose eves were beatnimg in 
tears. Surely not to be melted and delighted at 
such a scene, would indicate a feeble impression 
of the worth of the soul, and insensibility to that 
divine love which was displayed upon the cross, 
and a disregard to the glory of God, which is in 
the hi ghest degree promoted by the salvation of 
sinuers. 





SABBATH SCHOOLS IN NEW-YORK. 

The ‘Sunday School Teacher’s Magazine,’ printed in 
the City of New-York, speaks of the benefits which have 
resulted from the Sabbath Schools established in that 
place, in the tollowing manner, 


“ Who can compare the manners and habits of 
the children in our city, as they now are, with what 
they were ten yeats since, and not perceive a most 
conclusive argument in favour of the Sabbath 
schools. Who does uot remember fifteen years 
since, to have seen the corners of our streets every 
Sunday crowded with boys, making rapid advance- 
ments in every kind of vice? Who does not re- 
member to have seen every Sunday morning, boys 
returning by teus through the streets le: ding from 
the suburbs, loaded with fruits and flowers, sad 
specimens of depredations committed on the prop- 
erty of the people in the vicinity of the city? If 
any one doubts that improvement has been made, 
let him look at this fact:—More than four thou- 

sand of the worst boys in our city are now taken 
from the streets, and prevented from haunting the 
abodes of vice, and acquiring habits of depravity or 
indolence ; and not only prevented, by our Sunday 
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schoals, but actually acquiring the best of habits; 
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that of attending divine worship—of being famil- 

jarized, if I may use the expression, with those 
who leve the truth, and we may hope, with the 
truth itself. We are ready to exclaim, the tine is 
not far distant, when the whole earth shall be fill- 
ed ‘with the knowledge of God, as the waters cov- 
er the sea.’”’ 

“There are 106 schools, containing more than 
12,000 children, drawn from 9,609 families, con- 
taining in the aggregate 40,800 persons under the 
successful influence of Sunday school instruction. 
Fourteen hundred persons as.conductors of Sab- 
bath schools are employed every Sunday in pre- 
venting crime. Are our public authorities igno- 
rant that these Sabbath institutions are their pow- 
erful auxiliaries? Will they for a moment deny 
the utility of these schools, or the necessity of their 
being supported, when told that more than 40,000 
of our citizens are under the protection of more 
thav 1000 individuals, whose hands are stretched 
forth to promote peace and social order? Should 
not such mstitutions receive aid and support, be 
c cherished, pi atronized, by every liberal, patriotic, 

evevolent member of society? If private indi- 
vidual charity is not sufficient. are we too bold 
ween we demaud assistance from our magistrates ? 
Let them remeinber one fourth of our popul: ution 
isin the hands of men who should be—must be 
supported.” 


eee ee 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


The Board of Managers of the General Convention of 
the Baptist Genomination in the United States, appointed 
a committee to consider the expediency of sending mis- 
sionaries to South America, This committee have made 
the following report. 

The present state and future prospects of that 
comutry, present a subject of deep interest to the 
world, especially to the Christian community of 
the United States. Situated upon the sume con- 
tinent—exerting their energies in the same cause 
which once engaged the patriotic devotion of our 
fathers, and which, by the signal favour of Divine 
Provide ice, terminated in the coufirmation of ou 
civil and religious liberties, we cannot fail to cher- 
ish for the Republics of South America, more than 
ordinary sympathies. Whale as philanthropists we 
feel the endearments which so many circumstan- 
ces paturally create, and hail, as events propitious 
to the cause of humanity, the hirth of empires des- 
tined to be free ; the mind of the Christian rises to 
a theme still more animating, in the anticipation 
of the happy bearing whici these things must 
have upon the chur@h ‘of God. The history of the 
world shows, that where despotism ceases, super- 
stition must decline, and the light of Divine truth 
eventually illuminate the heart of man. Deeply 
iimpresse d with these seatiments, we cannot doubt 
the rapid approach of that day, when the Church 
of Christ shall flourish in South America ; and 
your committee ardently hope, that the General 
Convention will bear a part in carrying the Gospel 
there. 

The only question in our mind is, whether the 
favourable day has arrived for commencing this 
work, 

In giving an opinion on this point, it is proper to 
state the facts out of w.itch it arises. 

A very sarge territory of country in South Ame- 
rica is subject to the crown of Portagaly avd itt 
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government assimilated to tiat of the parent na- 
tion. Like other countries under ap arbitrar 
despot, with the Roman Catholic religion estab- 
lished by law, a blind superstition, enforced by 
legal penalties ‘and ecclesiastical maledictions, op- 
poses all the avenues of knowledge; and we can 
see no stronger reasons for attempting a mission- 
ary establishment there, than in any of the Ga- 
tholic countries of Europe, or even in P. rtugak 
itself. 

‘The remainder of the continent, except Guiana 
and Patagonia, is divided into four distinct and in- 
dependent republics. ‘These countries are gene- 
rally fertile and healthy, calculated for the support 
and comiort of hundreds of millions of inhabitants, 
who may, in future ages, receive the light of the 
Gospel through the missionary labor's of the pre- 
sent generation. he religious sentiments which 
at present prevail among them, have been received 
from their Roman Catholic instructors: but their 
emancipation from the Spavish monarchy will 
prepare them,in some degree, tor the reception of 
the truth. There is, however, an obstacle to any 
immediate establishment, which would render the 
success of any missionary labours among them, at 
the present moment, exceedingly doubtiul. Their 
revolutionary storm has not yet ae. Colum 
bia declared itself independent in 1811; the Uui- 
ted Provinces in 1816; Chili in 18 “dl and Peri 
in 1821. Spain has not yet sheathed the sword 
nor acknowledged the independence of any of 
them. They are nations just emerging into exis 
tence; and though their successes have given a 
pledge, bordering | on certainty, that they will sus- 
tain their indepe ndence, yet their wars are not 
ended ; and experience shows, that the most fa- 
vourable time for the introduction of Cheistianity 
into a country, is not when that country is convul- 
sed with revolutionary wars and struggling for ex: 
istence. The day is believed to be not far dis- 
tant, when these difficulties will be effectually re- 
moved; and on this expectation rest our hopes of 
the future success of the Gospel in South Ame- 
rica. 

‘he committee therefore recommend, that the 
subject be deferred as inexpedient at present ; but 
that it be sull kept in view to estadlish a mission 
in South America at a future dav, when time and 
injuries trom their former guides shall have weak - 
ened the ties which bind tiem to their ancieut su 
perstitions, aud when a state of peace shall rende: 
the wndertaking more auspicious. 
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SPANISH INQUISITION. 

A writer ta the Lorpdon New Mouthly Mazazine, gives 
an account of some ot the crueltics which were practi 
sed in the Spanish [ngnisition. ‘The following is an ac 
count of the sufferings of a gentiemen who was suspected 
of attachment to the cause of liberty, and who resides at 


present in the city of London. 


“« M. G——— was arrested on the 27th of Janua- 
ry, 1819, whilst in bed, at two o’clock in the 
morning. His papers were sealed up, and all ex- 
planation was withheld. He was conducted to 
the [nquisition, distant only fifty paces from his 
honse, by endless turnings and windings. When 
there, he was made to halt suddenly before a lit 
tle private door. The chief of the escort, a judge 
of the criminal court, gave a mysterious and pre 
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self, and demanded, with a solemnity of utterance, 
which was the judge and which was the accused, 
"This pomt ascertained, he took the two in with 
him, leaving the others outside. ‘The door clo- 
sed on them, and all was involved in darkness and 
silence. The jailor grouping along, and without 
a svilable of speech, conducting bis two compan- 
ious through the intricate labyrinth of corridors, 
now ascending staircases, and now descending.— 
This course of involutions occupied about twenty 
minutes. Their conductor suddenly stopped, and 
clapping thrice with his hands, was answered in 
like manner from above. ‘Two folding doors 
opened with a starthog sound, and a wide well 
lighted staircase was displayed to view. This 
brought them to a hall hung with black velvet, 
having a table in its centre covered with a like 
sable colour, a silver crucifix, and two candles of 
green wax. At this table stood two inquisitors, 
habited in full ceremony—the square cap, the 
cross of honour, green neck-kerchiefs, and green 
sleeves. One of these personages was recognized 
by M.G ,as one of the friends of his boyhood, 
a fellow collegian ; the other was a man whom he 
was in the daily habit of seeing, and who had, in. 
deed, discoursed with him but a few hours before 
an the most amicable way. Neither of them, how- 
ever, gave him the least sign of recognition, or 
showed, eitber then, or in the sequel, the least 
disposition to soften his state of suffering. They 
began by gravely chaunting forth some verses of 
the Psalm Ersurge Dei, &c. and then demanded 
of the criminal his name and profession The 
jailor was thereupon told to do his duty. This 
consisted in conducting M. G to a dungeon 
eight feet square, (having a grated sky-light with- 
out glass,) and leaving him there without a can- 
die, or evena pitcher of water. Afler remaining 
thus forthree days, he was supplied with a wretch- 
ed mattress andachair. These formed, during 
fifteen months, the whole of his furniture. His 
sustenance was a dish of rice every twenty-four 
hours, with balfa pound of brown bread, and, in 
the mornings, a cup of diluted stuff, miscalled cho- 
colate. His jailors, seen only at these periods, al- 
ways maintained the silence of statues, The light 
of the day in this living tomb was of but five hours 
duration. 

On one occasion, the barber who was sent to 
shave the unfortunate prisoner, contrived to slip 
into his hands a letter from his wife, together with 
a pencil anda bit of paper to facilitate a reply.— 
Delighted at this unexpected consolation, M. G— 
perused and kissed a thousand times the cherished 
lines. His reply was soon prepared—but alas! 
the Argus-eyed turnkeys had conceived suspicions, 
the result of which was a discovery, and the con- 
signment of the poor barber to one of the prison- 
rooms, where he was kept until 1820. His suc- 
cessor in office showed none of the zeal of pity.— 
After three months’ incarceration, M. G un 
derwent his first regular examination in the same 
hall, and with the same ceremony. One of the 
inquisitors made a sort of opening oration on the 
justice and benignity of the Holy Office, (these 
were wonderfully borne witness to by the livid and 
haggard countenance of their victim,) and pro- 
ceeded to tell him that the tribunal knew already 
the whole, even to the precise day, place, and hour, 
when M. G—— had been present with other ac 
complices, at a masoyic meeting; that it was, con- 











sequently, useless to deny it ; and that. the triby 

nal, in calling on him now for his confession, de. 
sired merely to find a pretext for extending to- 
wards him the indulgence allowed to penitents 
&c. &c. OM. G not to be duped by this mode 
of address, protested openly against it. The aa- 
dition of menaces and insults could not shake kis 
firmness ; and he was taken back to his cofine- 
ment. Some months afterwards he was again 
summouved into the same presence, but with like 
result ; and from that period he was no longer in 

terrogated. Being seized with illness, through 
the various miseries and horrors of his situation, 
he several times implored the aid of a physician ; 
but was answered, that when his life should be in 
danger, that would be granted him! When reda- 
ced to the extreme of weakness, and no longer 
able to rise from his mattress, he requested the 
presence of the inquisitors, and besought them 
most touchingly for some nourishment of a more 
wholesome kind, adding that his family would re- 
munerate such attention. “ Your family has aban- 
doned you, sir,” replied these impostors; “ they 
will listen to no application on the part of a re- 
probate; and, as for the tribunal, it has no funds 
for the melioration of your treatment *!” 

Such a series of infamous usage must inevitably 
have proved fatal to M. G , had not these dens 
of horror been thrown open by the effect of the 
king’s oath to the Constitution on the 9th of 
March, 1820. The following day brought the de- 
cree to Valencia, and the people went en mass: 
to burst open the gates of the Inquisition. Halt 
an hour previously, and when the news was al- 
ready known every where, one of the jailors had 
the inhuman assurance to tell M. G that he, 
at least, should never escape from his place o* 
lodging! 











FROM THE WESTERN RECORDER 


ON BENEFICENCE. 





“ Jt is more blessed to give than to receive.’” 


This allegation seems scarcely to need the sup 
port of Divine authority. No one, who is in the 
habit of performing acts of beneficence, and o! 
reflecting on their influence upon himself, cai 
doubt itstruth. The benefit to the person reliey 
ed, may be temporary ; his wants may return with 
increased force, or, through misapplication, the 
intended relief may result in additional misery 
But to the giver, whose motives are pure, the be 
nefit is certain: he has done a good deed ; in his 
own breast, he fiuds the consciousness of duty, ot 
having essayed to heal a wound, to dry a tear, te 
bring back the wanderer, and of thus adding to 
those treasures which neither moth nor rust doth 
corrupt. 

There cannot, says some author, bea noble: 
sight, than the good man struggling with adversi 
ty ; but surely, (adds another,) a nobler still is 
the good man, who comes to relieve it. Habits o! 
benevolence, the means of indulging which, ac- 
tive and persevering exertion alone can procure, 
hallow every effort and sanctify every employ- 
ment. They elevate the grovelling nature of 
worldly pursuits, and give an additional charm 
to what is, in itself, pleasing and lovely. 





The frequent view which active charity requires 
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of the calamities of others, creates a deeper inter 
est in the welfare of our fellow men, ‘The ordt- 
nary business of life, as it makes us acquainted 
with the meanness and vices of mankind, and of 
ten brings our interest into collision with theirs, 
has a decided tendency to contract the heart, and 
by stining the sediment of the baser passions, to 
discolour and defile the whole. A_ cold and self- 
ish indifference, often not the worst effect upon a 
character naturally mild and ingenuous, of seeing 
too much of the weakness and wickedness of man- 
kind, may be lessened or done away by a more 
frequent view of their miseries. ‘To such an ob- 
server, suffering nature would offer no inconsider- 
able counterpoise to vicious and depraved nature. 

A sour and misanthropic temper cannot be 
maintained toward those whom we see Cast into 
the depths of despondency, or vainly struggling 
under complicated misfortune. But to soften as- 

erity or excite sympathy towards a portion of the 

imian family, is to improve the affections, to 
purily those tender and deiicate sensibilities, the 
exercise of which, constitutes the greatest charm 

f social life. With those who do not make the 
exercise Of compassion ove of the pleasures and 
einployments of life, an occasional instance of 
distress relieved, or misfortune prevented, will 
smooth the brow otherwise wrinkled with care, 
and diffuse a placid expression over features coin- 
monly harsh and unrelenting. If this be the case, 
where benificeut acts are rare, and the heart 
consequently almost a stranger to the bliss of 

ing good, how great must be the eflect where 

ich acts constitute an essential part of the busi- 
ness of life? They allay every bitter feeling, 
while they give life and animation to all that is 
amiable in the heart and character. Friends and 
relatives find the delights of society and nome in- 
rcased, while whatever is humiliating or distress- 
ing in the situation of dependants, is lesseued or 
removed, 

This habit, by leading to the contemplation of 
the woes of mankind, produces a salutary feeling 
of humility, and of the insecurity of earthly enjoy- 
ments. It teaches us, that by our natural condi- 
tion we are feeble, helpless, and mutually depen- 
dant ; and induces the reflection, which in days 
of prosperity we are so little disposed to make, 
that we too, are liabie to sorrow, decay and 
wretchedness. 


Pride, (says the Scripture,) goeth before a fall. 
But who can be proud, that habitually contem 
plates the dark scenes of human life -—-who can 
vaunt himself of wealth, if, in the extreme pover- 
ty of a fellow creature, he sees to what he himself 
is liable? who of health, if he frequently enters 
the chambers of the sick ? or of lite, ifthe couch 
of the dying, or the bier of the dead, are often 
present to his view ? 
charity require all this, and inentcate a lesson 
more impressive than any sermon tiom the pulpit, 
Or essay onthe condition of mau. 

The influence of habitual benevolence min- 
gles with every train of thought and action, and 
is visible i7 the whele demeanor. The sunshine, 


On Benefpcence. 
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Yet the active exercises of 
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compared with hisowns Hedetesis vice, but com- 
passionates the vicious. He is interested in all 
that belongs to man, whether of joy or sorrow, of 
good or evil. Sufte ‘ring humanity is a spectacle 
which distresses him, but its relief affords no in- 
adequate compensation. All that are about him, 
share his attentions ; and while he distinguishes 
merit, he does not forget, that vice never yet took 
from wretchedness its sting. 

The promises Scripture are certainly fa- 
vorable tothe charitable. In this, there is noth- 
ing contradictory either to reason or experience. 
The unseen hand, that metes out our portion and 
fillsour cup, may, for aught we can discover, some- 
times regulate its bounties by the use that will 
be made of them. The faithful steward of a 
Heavenly Master, may even here receive a rich 
reward. Though from such promises, I should 
by no means, as is sometimes done, infer that 
every gift is attended with a speedy accession to 
the goods of the giver, vet a charitable spirit does 
in several ways contribute to this ead, 

Its methodical and habitual exercise, furnishes 
one of the strongest ind to methodical 
and habitual economy. The pleasure of giving is 
found superior to any common vanity or passion 
Temptations to expense and extravagance are 
thus lessened, and the l 


icements 


general fund incressed.— 
Such a person has the noblest motives for care and 
prudence. He saves that he may spend. H 
seeks wealth, but it isthat he may uSe it; knowing 
that it is not what we have, but what we spend 
well that makes us traly rich. He denies himsel! 
luxuries, that he may administer to others nev 
ties. His eoffers are the storehouse of the wretch 
ed. 

A character for benevolence, not unfrequently 
increases the means of its gratification. Mankind 
commend virtues that they do not practice. To 


praise the good is an easter task th 
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thern. We should with difficul tv believe, that he 
who was charitable, was notalso just. Commen 
dations of this sort then, may otten prove the ¢ 
rect means of inspiring confidence in the uprichit 
ness of the individual, and thus proinoting the 1 


terests of his business. 

In adversity too, (and who is exerapt from it ? 
the gratitude of those whom he has relieved. or 
the kind regard of kindred souls, will secure him 
from its worst effects. If, however. this should not 


be the case, if none should be found to stretch c 
to him the helping hand ; what could be m 
consoling than the refiection, that in dass of p 
peritv, he had been the firm friend of the nee 
and had done all in bis power to lessen the amoun 
ofhumanwol This alone would sWeeten the dit- 
ter gup of affliction, and produce a calm resigna 
tion, scarcely inferior to the comfort of his bette: 
davs. 


: — wfaliv ? er r 
He may even now tawfully look down upon 


mere intellectual greatness. He has erin bun 
self a sublimity to. which the external w wap Can 
produce no ps arallel. In acts of benefcence, more 


else, does man extiubdit the « im- 


age,” the impress of that Being, whose name is 


thar 1 in auy thing 





which fills the breast of the Philanthropist, ex- 
tends to every thing arqunad him. He may see | 
others above him in wealth, rank, or influence, 
but their prosperity is not grievous to him, and he | | 
knows that their enjoyments are insignificant, | 


love. Ifthis be the case now, if even here all! oth- 
er greatness seems we 1k and inconsiderable in the 


comparison, what must it be in that world, where 


the intellectual character ef men’s actions fades 


away and is fergotten ? L. 
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POETRY. 
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FOR THE RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 


THE MISSIONARY. 





He goes with a bosom devoted to God, 

He goes with a heart fulloflove to his Saviour, 
He goes to a land by the christian untrod, 

He goes without hope of returning, forever. 


He turns to his friends, and just sighs an adieu, 
He turns to his home, he shall visit no more, 
Tle turns to his country, it fades from his view, 
He turns to his God, and the anguish is o’er. 


His reward shall be great, when the Saviour sall say 

“ Enter into my joy, and sit down on my throne,” 
Bis joy shall be tull, in that glorious day, 

W hen the heathen are setas bright gems, in hiscrown, 





SELECTED. 
Was Christa mere man? Al! then why, as he sighed, 
And ‘lama sabacthant” mourntully cried, 
Did nature the gloom of despondence display, 
And night throw her mantle of black o’er the day. 


Was Christ a mere man? Say then, why, as he rose, 
To prepare for his children their promis’d repose, 
Did Angels affirm that again he should come, 
And seal to the wicked his merited doom ? 


Was Christ a mere man? Why then—why has he said 
That his voice shall awaken the sleep of the dead ? 
That his trumpet shall summon the world to his bar— 
And sentence his foes to the world of despair ? 


Was Christa mere man? Then our hopes are but dreams ; 
No ray on the gloom of futurity beams ! — 

Tis Christ who must scatter the shades of the grave, 

But if man—o’er us still must the wild flowers wave. 


Away ve deceivers! a Saviour lives still— 

A Saviour of sinners the seripture’s reveal— 
Tis pride that rejects him—’tis madness extreme, 
Yor lo! on the cross he expires to redeem— 


To redeem a lost world from the gloom of despair, 
Whose guilt would forever have tortured them there ; 
Phen why not adore Elim with angels above— 

A man and a Gop of ineffable Jove ? 
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fONVERSION OF AUNIVERSALIST MINISTER. 
We copy the following interesting fact from the Chris- 
fan Secretary, published at Hartford. The editor vouch- 
es for its correctnes, and is authorised to say that the let- 
fer was written at the request of Mr. Crosman himself, 
and as received his approbation, and adds, “ we are hap- 
py tolearn from a respectable friend, that this change in 
Mr. C’s. views has been accompanied by several instan- 
ces of seriousness, and some hopeful conversions.”’ 
The Rev. Z. Crosman, who has for several years past 
op ge inthe Universalist Church at Norwich, but who 
ora few weeks had been absent, returned to his tlock 
bast week, and ina public print announced his intention to 
preach on the subsequent Sabbath ; when on the day ap- 
potted he ofticiated, and alter the. close of the afternoon's 
discourse, he publicly renounced the doctrine ot Univer- 


Poetry.— Conversion of a Universalist Minister — Dedication. 
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sol Salvation ; and stated in clear and impressive lan- 
guage, that, for the Jast nine months he had taboured un- 
der strong thental feelings of doubt and uncertainty, re- 
specting the correctness of the doctrine which he had 
professed to believe, and to preach, and that after dili- 

ently searching the Scriptures—praying frequently and 
fervently for a right understanding of them, he had come 
to the conclusion, that the doctrine of Universal Salvation 
was fallacious, and eminently dangerous to the immortal 
souls of those who place their trust and confidence in its 
efficacy. ‘ Lhave,’’ said he, * closed my last sermon in 
this house. I have already preached the doctrine of Uni- 
versal Salvation longer than my conscience would justity, 
My eyes are now open, and I fee] the sting ofa reproving 
conscience. My errors are now plain before me ; I can 
see with unclouded vision the tremendous gulf between 
the righteous and the wicked, over which none can pass, 
except they repent and be washed in the blood of the 
Lamb. I must therefore abandon and renounce for ever 
this dangerous doctrine, calculated to lead men to follow 
the dictates of their own evil devices, under the impres- 
sion of salvation, without repentance, or faith in the all- 
sufficiency of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

I feel an awful consciousness that I must one day stand 
before the judgment bar of God to give an account for the 
deeds done in the body, and I fear the precious and immor- 
tal souls of many of my hearers may arise up in judgment 
against me, asthe shepherd of a straying flock.” He then 
commended them to God, and requested that they would 
through repentance and the washing of regeneration, 
look to Christ as the only medium through which to ob- 
tain eternal life. As he took his leave, he desired them 
on their return to their own dwellings, to read and medi 
tate on the following passages of Scripture. Matt. xii 


19. Rev. xxi. 11. 





DEDICATION. 


A Universalist Church lately erected in the eity oF 
Hartford, was consecrated on Wednesday of last week - 
and on Thursday the Rev. Mr. Bisbie was ordained pasto: 
over the flock. We hope the Holy Spirit will open the 
eyes of this mar also, that he may teach lis hearegs to 
* tlee from the wrath to come.” 


ANECDOTE OF GEN. JACKSON. 


On a Sunday, during the fate war, having given direc 


tions that there should be no working or wonecessar 
noise in the camp, one of his officers came to him and 
complained that some Methodist soldiers had asseanbled 
in violation of his orders, and opened a praver meeting, 
** Go then, and join them,” said the General, * and re 
quest that they will not forget me in their prayers. God 
forbid that praying should be an uncommon noise in ams 
camp. 


NOTICE. 

The annual meeting of the Charitable Socicty for the 
education of indigent pious young men for the ministry of 
the gospel, will be held at the College Chapel, on Thurs 
day after Commencement, at 8 o’clock, A. M.A sermou 
will he preached betore the Society ou Tuesday evening 
preceding, and a contribution be taken for the object 0! 
the Sociely. 





NOTICE 
The Directors of the Domestic Missionary Society, wil! 


hold their semi-annual meeting on Tuesday before,Com- 
mencement, at 6 o'clock, A. M. at the usual place. 
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